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HOLY MASS A SCHOOL OF SPIRITUAL LIFE 


HE nature of mankind’s redemption does not consist 
chiefly in the communication of new truths, nor in 
imposition of new precepts; it consists primarily in 
this: that the life of God is imparted to man through 
Christ’”’ (Joh. Pinsk, Divine Worship, Liturgical 

Press, 1931). Christ imparted God's life to man by His death and 
His resurrection. In holy Mass, Christ’s work of redemption is 
sacramentally re-presented and becomes our way of participating 
in the life of God. That is true of the other sacraments also. 
But there is an important difference between them and holy Mass, 
because the holy Eucharist reenacts the sacrifice of Christ not only 
as a means of purifying our soul but also as our participation 
in the perpetual sacrifice of adoration and praise which Christ 
offers to the Father. Not only do we receive holy Communion but 
we also celebrate holy Mass. That is the reason why holy Mass, 
more than any of the other sacraments, constitutes an ideal school 
of the spiritual life in which doctrine and reality, theory and 
practice, are harmoniously united. In the articles to follow we 
shall try to explain the various prayers, lessons and ceremonies 
of the Mass precisely under the aspect of its service as a school of 
spiritual life. 

Hoty MAss A SCHOOL OF ATONEMENT 

Atonement is the most fundamental act of our spiritual life. 
It is not human introspection that engenders atonement, but God’s 
salvation approaching man. “‘Do penance, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand’ (Matth. 4:7). It is only in the school of the 
cross that our eyes are fully opened to the abomination of sin. 
The Paraclete, who is sent down upon this earth by the risen 
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Christ, convinces the world of sin by revealing that men have 
crucified God’s Son (cf. John 16: 7). Indeed, when St. Peter 
on the day of Pentecost stood up and accused the Jews of having 
crucified that same Jesus whom God had made both Lord and 
Christ, compunction pierced their hearts and they asked Peter: 
“What shali we do?’’ But Peter said to them: “Do penance” 
(cf. Acts 2:37,38). 

What happened on the day of Pentecost happens every time 
we celebrate holy Mass. There the Christ whom the world crucified 
appears to us, convincing the world of sin. Again and again dur- 
ing the celebration of the holy Sacrifice the cry of the people for 
mercy and for forgiveness of sins is heard. The prayers at the foot 
of the altar are prayers of atonement, as is likewise the Kyrie elei- 
son. The words of Christ in the gospel remind us of our sins and 
purify our hearts. ‘“‘May our sins be blotted out by the words 
of the gospel,” says the priest after he has read them to the 
people. Our gifts at the offertory are offered to obtain par- 
don for our sins. The holy Sacrifice itself, presenting to the Father 
the blood of His Son which is shed for the remission of our sins, 
opens for us the way to the Father, so that we are made bold to 
ask Him for forgiveness of our trespasses. Approaching the holy 
table we ask the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world to have mercy on us and to grant us peace. Finally we receive 
the body of Christ in the firm belief that this is that one word 
of God which is sufficient to heal our souls. 

Prayers, lessons and ceremonies of holy Mass are thus filled 
with the spirit of atonement. But the atonement of holy Mass is a 
fruit of God’s love piercing our heart rather than of fear or of 
anxious self-analysis. For this reason it is not opposed to the 
praise of God but it forms an organic part of the sacrifice of 
praise which is the holy Eucharist. This idea is expressed in two 
little words which occur in the prayers at the foot of the altar 
and which may serve as a keynote to everything the Mass teaches 
on atonement. 

“Judge me, o God” 

The forty-second psalm, which forms the first part of the 
prayers at the foot of the altar, is the song of a Levite who is 
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forced to live far away from the Holy City and from his people, 
among pagans. When he asks God to “‘judge’’ him, the word does 
not have for him the one-sided legal sense it has for us today. It 
begs that God may uphold His covenant and restore unto him 
the peace which he enjoyed in the community-life of the chosen 
people. In the language of the Old Testament the term “‘judge”’ 
has the more comprehensive meaning of maintaining the common 
life of the community. The king judges his people by helping them 
to conquer their enemies. God acted as judge when He instituted 
the covenant with His chosen people. Everything God does to 
maintain the covenant is judgment. This notion is of fundamental 
importance for us Christians, because in the fulness of time God 
gave all judgment to His Son. Christ ‘‘judged’”” when He died for 
us. His hour on the cross is the hour of judgment (cf. John 12: 
31). His love is His judgment. That is the reason why we have 
the courage to go to the altar of God and to say: “‘Judge me, O 
God.’’ We know what becomes of us when other people sit in 
judgment on our doings. We know that our own heart accuses 
us; “But God is greater than our heart’ (1 John 3:21). He 
judged us when He offered His Son for us, who said: “Father, 
forgive them for they know not what they do” (Luke 23:34). 
This merciful judgment shall be wonderfully renewed at the hour 
appointed for the celebration of holy Mass. There before us is the 
altar, the chair of the Judge. There the Judge will soon appear 
to offer Himself for us and to restore unto us the unity and the 
peace of the covenant by giving us His body and His blood. 
That is the judgment we are asking for when, at the very begin- 
ning of holy Mass, we say: “Judge me, O God.” If we appreciate 
this, we shall have good reason to add: ‘“‘Why art thou sad, O 
my soul, and why art thou disquieted within me?” 

Confiteor 

“The word ‘confession,’’’ says St. Augustine, “has two 
meanings in holy Scripture. There is a confession of praise and 
there is a confession of groaning, the former a glorification, the 
latter a penance. People ‘confess’ when they praise God; people 
‘confess’ when they accuse themselves. But does it not pertain to 
the praise of God when you confess your sins? Very much so! 
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And why so very much? Because the more hopelessly ill the patient 
has been, so much the more does he praise the physician. Confess, 
therefore, your sins, as you despair over them the more. The 
greater they are, the greater is the glory of Him who remits them. 
We do not indeed cease to praise God when we confess our sins, 
for to be aware of them is to promote God’s greater glory’’ (Enarr. 
in Ps. 94, n. 4). 

The holy Eucharist is a sacrifice of praise. To offer the sacri- 
fice of praise means to give thanks to God from whom we have 
received everything in us that is good, and who, by His mercy, 
forgives all in us that is bad. For that reason do we, again and 
again, confess our sinfulness and invoke the mercy of God; not 
only do we do it here during the prayers at the foot of the altar, 
not only at the Kyrie eleison, but even during the Gloria and the 
Canon, where, significantly enough, ‘““Nobis quoque peccatoribus”’ 
are the only words to be said in a loud voice. 


Have you ever reflected that your confession is not only an 
act of accusing yourself but also an act of praise? In our day, many 
people in confessing their sins worry whether they have included 
every little sin they have committed, and correctly enunciated the 
act of contrition. In other words they ponder exclusively upon 
the legal aspect of confession and they consider it only as a means 
of obtaining personal forgiveness. Sometimes we cannot help 
getting the impression that they persist in clinging to their own 
frailties and weaknesses just because they are theirs. In other times, 
men were more absorbed in confessing their sinfulness than their 
little misdoings, and they did so not only to secure their personal 
salvation but also to give glory to God by leaving room for His 
mercy. Confession was not so much a way of escaping punishment 
as a means of honoring God and preparing the soul for the coming 
of the Lord. ‘‘First confess and then invoke,’’ says St. Augustine 
in another place. ‘“‘By confessing you cleanse the temple to which 
God comes when you invoke Him. He does not come to the 
haughty but approaches the humble’ (Enarr. in Ps. 74, n. 2). 
Accordingly in holy Mass we confess before we invoke. By the 
confession of our sins we give glory to God and prepare the way 
for His coming to us. 
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Everybody knows that the Eucharist belongs to the “‘sacra- 
ments of the living’’ and does not, as such, forgive mortal sins. A 
dead person cannot receive food. However, this sacrament does 
contain the passion of Christ which is the source of forgiveness of 
all our sins; the healing power of Christ’s sacrifice is nowhere so 
well reflected and unfolded as in the prayers of the Mass. Who- 
soever opens his heart to the spirit of atonement which they in- 
spire can be sure of forgiveness. The Church does not oblige us 
to receive the sacrament of penance for all those daily faults and 
shortcomings of ours which have their root in our human weak- 
ness, precisely because these are taken away in the celebration of 
holy Mass. Do we realize sufficiently that the holy Eucharist really 
forgives venial sins? Do we realize that the Church’s insistence 
upon our frequently receiving holy Communion originates from 
a desire to make it again ‘‘the daily bread for our daily weakness’’ 
(St. Ambrose) ? 


Considering all this, it is certainly not a mere rhetorical device 
which the Church employs in the following prayer used as 
postcommunion from Ash Wednesday to Passion Sunday: ‘‘Al- 
mighty and merciful God, we beseech Thee that we may be puri- 
fied by the Sacraments we have received .. .: may they wash away 
our offenses; may they be our strength in weakness, our defense 
in all dangers; and to every one of the faithful, whether living or 
dead, may they avail to the remission of all his sins.”’ 


DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. 


Darlington, N. J. 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 


N the closing day of the Liturgical Week in Chicago 
(October 25th) Archbishop Stritch made a statement 
which deserves to be put, at least for one year, on the 
bulletin board of every church and classroom: “‘It is 
a sorry fact that many Catholics have never looked 

with the soul’s eyes upon the Church at prayer, and few there are 

who do their full part in the official corporate worship of the 

Church.”’ Pinochle players might question these words, but every 

earnest and “‘sentire cum Ecclesia’’-man will say: ‘“Thanks to 

Your Excellency for this message.” 








Feasts are celebrated, sacred texts are read, holy actions are 
performed, objects are blessed and ‘“‘few there are’ who know 
what it is all about. On the Church’s new year day we hear again 
those words which turned the sensual son of Monica into a Saint 
Augustine: “Brethren, knowing that it is now the hour for us to 
rise from sleep . . . the night is passed and the day is at hand. Let 
us therefore cast off the works of darkness. . . ."” But one wonders 
how stirring and awakening this new year message is. Does not 
the great majority keep on sleeping and snoring? Really, the time 
is at hand for lethargy to get out and make room for liturgy. The 
movement towards snoring must give place to the movement to- 
wards soaring, that movement which aims to lead Christians— 
priests and people—to an intimate life with Christ in God. It is 
the greatest and holiest of all the movements in the Church of 
God today. We repeat what we said in a previous article: “If we 
are not caught by the current of this movement, we will get no- 
where.”’ However, if any one should know of a still sublimer 
movement, one that could bring about the desired Christian recon- 
struction, we would be grateful to hear from him. 


Candlemas day is approaching. What can we do to make 
our people, old and young, look “with the soul’s eyes’’ on this 
feast, so that they will do “their full part’’ in celebrating this 
mystery, praising God and receiving in return a fuller measure 
of divine life? 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 
A. PREPARATION 


“Go ye and teach!”’ In the first place we must use pulpit and 
classroom and then, after proper instruction, carry out with a 
charismatic spirit the holy mysteries (please, let us not call the holy 
doings of the Church ‘‘ceremonies.’’ Baptism, ordinations, conse- 
crations, etc., surely are infinitely more than ‘‘ceremonies.’’ Why 
say ‘‘frame’’ when in reality we mean, or should mean, the grand 
picture in the frame?) Candlemas of 1941 falls on a Sunday. 
What a splendid opportunity to raise up a feast which is so high 
in the mind of the Church and so low in the appreciation of the 
faithful of the past twenty-five or fifty years. On the Sunday 
prior to the feast (January 26th) the third and last Sunday after 
Epiphany, let us make a short resumé of the blessed Christmas 
and Epiphany celebrations in which ‘‘we have seen His glory, as it 
were the glory of the Only-begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.’”’ Then: 


I. In the pulpit: 


1) Explain the meaning of the feast of the Purification. 

2) Show how this feast is the “‘cement’’ between the two 
seasons, Advent and Paschal. 

3) Point out how the liturgy of the feast celebrates three 
distinct events: 

a) Mary’s legal purification. 

b) Our Lord’s presentation in the temple. 

c) His revelation to His chosen people represented by 
Ss. Simeon and Anna. 

4) Prepare the faithful for the blessing of the candles 
(‘Light of the world’’). 

5) Refer to the (now fast disappearing but venerable Cath- 
olic) blessing of mothers after childbirth, and invite the mothers 
of recent date to present themselves next Sunday (if possible, with 
their offspring) to give thanks to God. Why not have this noble 
‘thanksgiving service’’ in a more public and solemn manner? 
Would it perhaps offend our age of ‘“‘whitened sepulchres’’? 
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II. In the classroom: 


During the week of January 26th the above thoughts should 
be amplified and simplified, not only to children in the grades 
but to our high school and college students as well. Surely, the 
liturgy of our glorious Church is as important as logarithms. Take 
a candle to the classroom, light it and explain the symbolic mean- 
ing of the wax (Christ’s virginal flesh), the wick (His pure soul), 
and the flame (His sacred divinity). Then study with the students 
the prayers for the ‘‘blessing of candles’’ trom the missal. In con- 
nection with this an appropriate instruction could be given on: 

1) The baptismal candle (‘Receive this burning light .. .’’). 

2) The First Communion candle (‘‘The Light shining into 
darkness’). 

3) The ordination and profession candle (“You are the 
light of the world’’). 

4) The Paschal candle (‘‘Lumen Christi, Alleluia!’’). 

5) The ‘‘death’”’ candle (‘‘Eternal light shine upon him— 
her’’). 


B. CELEBRATION 


The solemnity of the feast consists of four parts: 1) the 
blessing of the candles, 2) the distribution of the blessed candles, 
3) the procession, and 4) the eucharistic Sacrifice “‘in the midst of 
God’s temple.’’ Let us not hurry through these life-laden myste- 
ries, these holy doings by which ‘‘our hearts illumined by invisible 
fire, that is, the brightness of the Holy Ghost, are freed from the 
blindness of all vice’’ (third prayer), and through which we also 
“receive an answer from the Holy Ghost, that we should not see 
death until we have seen the Christ of the Lord”’ (cf. communion). 

Now here are some hints: 

1) Have a reader (an assistant or layman) read slowly and 
distinctly with proper emphasis the “‘blessing prayers’’ in English. 

2) Prepare the choir and children for the ““Lumen ad reve- 
lationem’’ and the “Nunc dimittis,”” sung during the distribution. 
This particular portion is one of the easiest in the chant. 

3) Servers, two or four children from each grade, two or 
four officers of the societies, the committee men approach the altar 
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to receive from the priest the blessed candle which servers (one 
on each side of the celebrant) give lighted to the priest. About 
twenty to thirty persons in the procession will suffice. 

4) Of course, it is ideal for every member of the congrega- 
tion to hold a blessed candle during the procession, during the 
singing of the gospel and also from the Sanctus to the Commun- 
ion. Means and ways can be found for people to buy before the 
feast two or three wax candles which they may hold in their hands 
during the blessing, one of which they might offer at the end of 
holy Mass for use in the divine services, the other take home 
for use on “‘days of feasts and fasts.”’ 

5) Two anthems are to be sung during the procession. If 
we cannot prepare the choir (and children) for rendition in chant 
(the “Adorna thalamum,’’ both in word and chant, is indeed 
exquisite!), these anthems might be divided into verses and sung 
according to psalm tone (5th or 8th). Perhaps one might even 
have them sung in the vernacular for a year or two—by way of 
““bridge-building’’—otherwise we will never get on “‘the other 
side.’ Prepare mimeographed copies in due time. 

6) During the Communion of the faithful sing the “Nunc 
dimittis’’ with the Communion anthem before and after each verse 
of the canticle. 

May these few suggestions be helpful to celebrate with joy 
in the Lord this holy feast which was so dear to our forefathers 
and which combines so beautifully altar and home. By all means, 
let us look ‘‘with the soul's eyes’’ on the things of God and His 
Church and give to our people an opportunity to “‘take their full 
part’ in the life-giving mysteries of the Church, the mysteries by 
which the saving work of redemption, accomplished nineteen cen- 
turies ago, is made present “‘in the midst of God’s temple’ (in- 
troit) for the glory of God and the sanctification of God’s children. 

MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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LITURGY AND LIFE 


BOOK that deserves to be recommended emphatically 
for study by leaders of the liturgical revival, be they 
of the hierarchy or clergy or religious or laity, is 
Liturgy and Life, by Dom Theodore Wesseling 
(published by Longmans). In writing not long 
ago to suggest the formation of discussion clubs among the clergy, 
I urged that this book be taken as a text for study and discus- 
sion. It is one that I have read several times, and I find myself 
wishing to discuss it with others; and having done so in some 
measure, there appears agreement that it is a book of outstanding 
value which will clarify our conception of the nature and purpose 
of the liturgical revival. 

It is a small volume of only 124 pages, but closely packed 
with thought. It is a concise and penetrating study of the funda- 
mental principles that concern us in the liturgical revival, and these 
are presented under three heads: 1) the nature of the liturgy, 2) its 
moral value, and 3) its scope. The importance of these topics is 
unquestionable. 

The first chapter of the book is of course the decisive one. 
For if once we understand the true nature of the liturgy its moral 
value and its scope are already indicated, although we shall still 
need to study out these two latter topics. 

There are many who are not able to grasp the true nature 
of the liturgy for the reason that they have not as yet unlearned 
the old habit of taking the word to mean only the externals of 
public worship; liturgy means to them ritual rubrics and ceremo- 
nial spectacle. Dom Wesseling’s book will lift them at once out 
of that state of mind. He shows us that our Christian liturgy is the 
exercise of our Lord’s Redeeming Act by which mankind is turned 
away from selfishness and sin and carried Godward in the union 
of the life of grace to the destiny which is God’s glory and our 
share in it. Our author is not of course the first one to say 
this; but his purpose is to make us realize it, that is, ‘‘to become 
conscious of its sense, its implications, its conseqence, its bearing 





on concrete life.”’ 
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He does this very concisely and forcibly, so that the reader 
is enabled to distinguish what is essential in our present liturgical 
problem, and to locate in proper proportion the secondary ele- 
ments which are often treated as primary to the confusion of the 
main issue. It is natural, and it is also unfortunate, that we are 
disposed to fix our attention upon those elements which interest us 
especially, to regard the liturgical movement as auxiliary to some 
particular purpose that is near to us, pedagogical, ethical, artistic, 
sociological, and to overlook its own primary and ultimate pur- 
pose. Secondary elements have their proper importance, but we 
must first of all understand the meaning of our redemption in 
Christ our Lord. We shall then begin to see how the liturgy ‘“‘dis- 
closes the secret of the revitalizing of mankind.”’ 

Our author presents a philosophy of the liturgy, in the sense 
of a general vision of its meaning in the divine plan of our nature 
and destiny. Our Christian liturgy is thus seen to be a Godward 
growth movement of redeemed mankind. Its life-principle is our 
Lord’s Redeeming Act which in the liturgy operates throughout 
the organism of the Church and extends its influence through all 
creation. The liturgy is the sacramental action of our Redeemer 
in whom “it hath pleased the Father that all fulness should 
dwell; and through Him to reconcile all things unto Himself, 
making peace through the blood of His cross, both as to the 
things on earth and the things that are in heaven.’’ The holy 
sacrifice of the Mass, the center of all the liturgy, is ‘‘the most 
complete and the most fecund expression of the living Church as 
such.”’ Since the whole of created reality has been transformed by 
Christ and His Redeeming Act, and since the Mass makes the 
Redeeming Act present again in full actuality, though in a sacra- 
mental way, therefore it is obvious that the Mass is ‘‘the center of 
all reality, that it is the norm of all values, that all the spheres 
of life: religious, spiritual, intellectual, social, political, must be 
seen as circles concentrated with a smaller or greater radius around 
the all-supporting center.”’ 


The moral value of the liturgy, which our author discusses 
in his second chapter, is already shown implicitly in what has been 
said in the first chapter regarding its nature. But since the aim 
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here is to realize the import of abstract truth in concrete life, we 
need to face the difficulties that actually do arise. Some of these 
find a fairly easy answer. The more profound ones are met by the 
author’s exposition of the liturgy’s moral and psychological ap- 
peal, the appeal of ‘‘the living, all-embracing, all-supporting, 
eternally Redeeming Christ, one with God who is Love, one with 
man whom God loves.’’ The liturgy ‘‘turns all into an immense 
moral appeal by turning all and everything into an act of concrete 
personal love of Christ.” 

Dom Wesseling’s third chapter shows the scope of the liturgy 
as ‘‘the sacrament of unity and peace.’’ It should remove the per- 
plexity of those who feel (and naturally, considering the hereto- 
fore restricted use of the word) that liturgy is being given too 
wide a meaning. For is it not clear that the priesthood of Christ 
is all-embracing, reconciling, unifying, pacifying? In glowing 
pages our author shows how the liturgy brings unity and peace 
first within each one of us, and then to mankind in all our 
mutual social relations, and finally in mankind’s relation to God. 
All three of these chapter sections are inspiring. Because of the 
terrible social conflict of the present time, perhaps the second sec- 
tion may prove especially appealing, in which the author shows 
how the liturgy replaces the profit motive by consciousness of 
divine vocation to social function. That appeal, I know, has 
been felt by one who has been ably active in social reform efforts 
without as yet great interest in the liturgical revival. However, 
the third section of this chapter reminds us that the purpose 
of the liturgy first and last is the union of mankind with God. Its 
program is ‘‘the plenitude of the Christus Totus, the perfect union 
of all in Christ with the Father and the Holy Ghost.” 

One comes to the end of this small volume with the feeling 
that he ought to reread it; that he needs to ponder and discuss it. 
It tells him that he has much to learn, and that he will learn only 
as he studies the liturgy itself, and, above all, as he strives to live 
it. May we use the directions which it offers to guide our efforts 
in the liturgical revival. 

WILLIAM BUSCH 

St. Paul Seminary 
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LET ISRAEL HOPE IN THE LORD 


URING the summer of 1929 business confidence at- 
tained an all-time high record. A few months after- 
wards came the great crash. Today there are many 
businessmen who still believe that the only thing 
necessary for full recovery is a renewal of confidence. 

Incredible as this may seem, it is not altogether absurd. It shows 

the power that confidence has of realizing values that would other- 

wise lie dormant. But there is an indispensable condition to the 
power of confidence: it is that genuine values must be present 
from the beginning. 

Everyone now knows that the economic collapse of 1929 
was merely one phase of the moral and intellectual collapse of an 
epoch. That epoch began in the sixteenth century when men sub- 
stituted an empty confidence for a living faith in God and dedi- 
cated themselves to their own love and glory. In the succeeding 
centuries this deordination ran its course. God was more completely 
ignored, abandoned, denied. Man, more attentive to the things of 
this world, constructed the wonderfully rich material culture in 
which we live. And lastly the self-love and glory which man 
sought have turned to ashes, and men are today disillusioned and 
disorganized, are morally and intellectually bankrupt. 

The loss of God would be an immeasurable evil at any time. 
But we must notice that our own world, precisely because of its 
humanly rich and varied culture, because of the instruments at its 
disposal, because of its high degree of social interdependence—this 
world of ours has tempted the power of God and not trusted in it, 
has extended and deepened its moral responsibilities in the same 
proportion that it has lost its moral sense. For it could only be 
that having turned from the common Fatherhood men should 
have lost the common brotherhood; and as the modern world 
came to maturity, national, class and individual strife became the 
accepted law of its life. 

We who do know the only true God and Jesus Christ whom 
He has sent, we are part of this world. National and world events 
have a greater and more immediate effect upon our moral security 
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than was the case a century ago and less. We feel the tension and 
instability of these times—the uncertainty of getting a job, of 
providing for a family, the fear of war, the bewilderment and 
resentment at propaganda. And in these circumstances there is a 
peculiar danger to our confidence in God, not the danger so much 
of our losing that confidence, but a danger more subtle and not 
uncommon. It is the danger of a sort of religious connivance with 
skepticism. We are likely to regard the whole world as unregener- 
ate—that world in whose redemption we are actually supposed 
to be co-sharers with Christ. We are likely to give the world over 
in good riddance to the devil, from whose dominion Christ wrested 
it by His suffering, death, and resurrection. And in adopting this 
behavior we might think that we were practicing confidence in 
God. It would be a delusion! It would be equivalent to saying to 
our Lord: ““This world for whose salvation You suffered and 
died is not worth suffering for. It is not our world, nor do we 
wish any part of it. When You taught us to pray, ‘Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,’ was this not 
a pious aphorism?” 

No, it was not a pious aphorism. When our Lord’s passion 
was accomplished the whole face of the earth was renewed in hope. 
The world was renewed in youth, like the eagle: Scripture sings 
it. For as many as believed in Him He gave them power to be 
made the sons of God. And to us He gave all things, things present 
and things to come, life, death even, and the world. A confidence 
in God, no matter how strong, which hopes only for one’s own 
individual profit and ignores the rest of the world can have no 
real value in the divine economy. For again, if we have real confi- 
dence in our Lord it must be confidence in His mission. And His 
mission was this: There was a woman suffering from an issue of 
blood twelve years. She came up behind our Lord and touched the 
hem of His garment; for she said within herself: If I shall touch 
only His garment I shall be healed. But Jesus turning and seeing 
her said, Be of good heart, daughter, thy faith hath made thee 
whole. And the woman was made whole from that hour. Now if 
this woman was made whole by merely touching the hem of our 
Lord’s garment, what should be the confidence of those who have 
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put on Christ entire? What should our confidence be? Clearly, it 
should be an overflowing confidence, going out from us even at 
the hem of our garments. Now St. Jerome tells us that the woman 
who touched the hem of our Lord’s garment represents the gentile 
nations, suffering as it were (even today) from an issue of blood. 
We who have put on Christ must walk with Him in the midst 
of all races and nations: for who can tell when strength will go 
out from us, as from Him, to save a suffering and a dying world? 
CHARLES McCoy 


St. Paul Seminary 





From the dry land gushed the Fountain, which 
sufficed to satisfy the thirst of the gentiles. From the 
Virgin’s womb as from a strong rock sprouted up the 
Seed, whence was much fruit! Barns without number 
did Joseph fill, and they were emptied and failed in the 
years of the famine. One true Sheaf gave bread, the 
bread of heaven, whereof there is no stint. The bread 
which the First-born brake in the wilderness failed and 
passed away though very good. He returned again and 
broke the New Bread which ages and generations shall 
not waste away! The seven loaves also that He brake 
failed, and the five loaves too that He multiplied were 
consumed; the Bread that He brake exceeded the world’s 
needs, for the more it was divided, the more it multi- 
plied exceedingly. With much wine also He filled the 
waterpots. They drew it out, yet it failed though it was 
abundant: though of the Cup that He gave the draught 
was small, very great was its strength, so that there is no 
stint thereto. A Cup is He that contatneth all strong 
wines, and also a Mystery, in the midst of which is He 
Himself. The one Bread that He brake hath no bound, 
and the one Cup that He mingled hath no stint. The 
Wheat that was sown, on the third day came up and 
filled the Garner of Life—ST. EPHREM, Third Rhythm 
on the Nativity. 
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UR main complaint against the commentators of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia is that they lack a fully 
Catholic understanding of its allegory. This is due 
in part to the fact that they have underestimated 
the importance of the letter to Can Grande della 
Scala in which Dante states that In Exitu Israel de Aegypto, liter- 
ally understood, refers to the departure of the children of Israel 
from Egypt, but that allegorically it refers to our redemption 
wrought by Christ, the subject of his poem. This letter, declared 
enigmatic by some Dante scholars, is clear enough, I think, if only 
the use made of the phrase in Scriptures, in the writings of the 
Fathers, and the liturgy be properly studied. It is the purpose 
of this article to show how Dante, in using this figure to indicate 
the deliverance of mankind from servitude to Satan, has based the 
allegory of man’s redemption in the Divine Comedy on the Chris- 
tian baptism. 

















In order to follow the argument, it is necessary first to know 
now the sacraments were discussed in the Middle Ages, and espe- 
cially in the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas. In those days of 
syntheses, when all knowledge was systematized in great works 
which included in one system studies of philosophy, theology and 
the sciences, the theologians were much concerned with harmon- 
izing the Old Testament with the New. Christianity, it must be 
kept in mind, was not conceived as something unbased in the 
religious history of the past. It was rather the fulfilment of the 
prophecies and the promises made by God than an entirely new 
creation. Lex vetus figura est novae legis was the principle they fol- 
lowed—“‘the Old Law is a figure of the New Law.” The flood, 
the sacrifices of Moses and Melchisedech, the miraculous crossing 
of the Red Sea, the crossing of the Jordan, the baptism of John, 
were, therefore, over and above facts themselves, pre-symbols of 





‘All quotations from Dante are from the one volume edition of the 
Oelsner, Carlyle, Wicksteed translation of the Divine Comedy (E. P. Dutton). 
Quotations from the Missal are from The Daily Missal (E. M. Lohmann, St. 
Paul). 
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the promised redemption to come and figures by means of which 
the redemption of man by Christ (the salvation of the New Law) 
was explained in terms of the deliverance of the Old Law. The 
freeing of the Israelities from the Egyptians was the most popular 
of these pre-figures, and hence, because it was universally under- 
stood to have approximated most closely the story of man’s 
redemption, it was made use of by the composers of the liturgy to 
serve as a keynote for the great feasts of Easter week and Pentecost 
to indicate the redemption and the successive stages of man’s 
progress from the state of sin to perfect holiness. This same quasi- 
symbolical method Dante, as a typical man of his time, also 
employed to make his own poetical ‘“Testament,’’ the Divine 
Comedy, understood. 

Before turning to Dante’s Divine Comedy, we must first 
learn the distinction made by the Church between the baptism 
of Christ and that of St. John. St. John himself gave us the clue: 
“T indeed baptize you in water unto penance, but He that shall 
come after me is mightier than I. . . . He shall baptize you in the 
Holy Ghost and fire’’ (Matt. 3:11). St. Thomas comments on 
this passage: ‘““Two baptisms can be understood: one which St. 
John conferred in baptizing, which is called the baptism of pen- 
ance because this baptism was ‘inducive’ unto penance and was, as 
it were, a protestation whereby men confessed they were doers of 
penance. The other is the baptism of Christ, by which sins are 
remitted, which John could not give, but only preached’”’ (Summa 
III, q. 39, art. 3). 

Turning now to pre-figures of the sacraments of baptism 
as found in the Old Testament and adopted by the writers of 
the New Testament to explain the effects of this sacrament, we 
find St. Thomas commenting on the crossing of the Red Sea and 
the river Jordan in the following manner: “It was by the river 
Jordan the children of Israel entered into the promised land; this 
special power the baptism of Christ has over the other baptisms 
that it introduces into the kingdom of God, which is signified 
by the promised land’’ (Summa III, q. 39, art. 4). In another 
passage, commenting on St. John Damascene who spoke of the 
flood as a figure of baptism, he writes: ‘‘He (Damascene) places 
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also the crossing of the Red Sea as a pre-figure of baptism, which 
signifies our baptism as to the liberation from the servitude of sin, 
whence the apostle says (I Cor. 10) ‘All were baptized in the 
cloud and the sea’’’ (Summa III, q. 66, art. 11). 

Numerous other passages to the same effect can be found in 
the Scriptures, the liturgy, and Summa Theologica. To avoid con- 
fusing the reader I will not quote further but will boil the quota- 
tions down to what is significant for this study of baptism as the 
symbol of redemption in the Purgatorio. 

1. The baptism of John was‘“‘unto penance’; it did not 
remit sin of itself, but only as man, influenced by the Holy Ghost 
and filled with faith, hope, and charity, did penance for sin. 

2. The baptism of Christ, on the other hand, remitted sin. 

3. The crossing of the Red Sea symbolized the baptism of 
Christ insofar as it freed man from servitude to sin. 

4. The crossing of the river Jordan symbolized the baptism 
of Christ insofar as it admitted the souls of the baptized to heaven. 


THE CROSSING OF THE RED SEA 


Let us now turn to the Divine Comedy in order to see how 
Dante has employed the crossing of the Red Sea, the “‘baptizing in 
the cloud and the sea,’’ as symbolical of his liberation from the 
servitude of sin. We recall that Dante had been in hell from Good 
Friday to Easter Sunday morning contemplating sin in all its 
horror. He escapes Easter morning from the realm of Satan and 
emerges into the bright clear air of purgatory, like Christ arising 
from the tomb. There he meets Cato, who commands Virgil to 
bathe his face ‘‘that all the filth may be washed away.” 


When we came there where the dew is striving with the sun, being at 
the place where, in the cool air, slowly it is scattered; 

both hands outspread, gently my master laid upon the sweet grass; where- 
fore I who was aware of his purpose, 

raised towards him my tear-stained cheeks; there made he all revealed my 
hue which Hell had hidden (Purg. I, 121-129). 

Revealing the ‘‘hue which hell had hidden’’ is Dante’s poetical 

way of saying that original sin had been washed away. 
The next significant passage is found in Canto II. Dante 

and Virgil see in the distance the great white wings of an angel 
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who is transporting souls from across the sea to commence their 
period of purgation. 


Then as more and more towards us came the bird divine, brighter still he 
appeared, wherefore mine eye endured him not near, 

but I bent it down, and he came on to the shore with a vessel so swift and 
light that the waters nowise drew in. 

On the stern stood the celestial pilot, such, that blessedness seemed writ 
upon him, and more than a hundred spirits sat within. 

‘In exitu Israel de Aegypto’ sang they all together with one voice, with 
what of that psalm is thereafter written. 

Then made he to them the sign of the Holy Cross, whereat they all flung 
them on the strand, and quick even as he came he went his way 
(Purg. Il, 37-52). 


Some of the modern commentators, as Sinclair, say that 
Dante in the bathing of his face accepts, ‘‘as of a Sacrament’’ (The 
Divine Comedy, Part II, The Purgatorio, 1939). All fail to note, 
however, that the souls newly arrived have also been baptized. 
Why else, knowing the use of the phrase, do they sing In exitu 
Israel de Aegypto? Some say the blessing given by the angel repre- 
sents the blessing of the priest over the grave, following which 
in the Catholic burial rite the Jn Paradisum is sung, and Grand- 
gent, following this traditional interpretation, remarks that “‘as 
sung by the released spirits, the verses evidently celebrate the going 
forth of the blessed souls from the slavery of this life to the free- 
dom of eternal glory’’ (Dante’s Divina Commedia, 1933). Now 
it is precisely in such statements we see how the commentators 
have erred, for the souls do not go to heaven! They enter purga- 
tory where they remain until, purged of the last final stain of 
imperfection, they are worthy to enter heaven. Moreover, Grand- 
gent’s quotation from the letter to Can Grande applies expressly 
to the blessed souls who enter heaven in the Paradiso. What we 
learn from this inconsistency is that the significance of the whole 
passage we are considering has never been properly understood— 
namely that there is a dramatic functional connection between the 
baptism ‘‘in the cloud and the sea’’ as symbolical of the liberation 
from the servitude to sin. Dante’s method is to use only the signi- 
ficant detail, i.e., the bathing of Dante’s face with dew. For why 
should Virgil bathe Dante’s face in dew when there is a whole 
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sea of water at hand, if not to indicate that the figure of this 
baptism is the crossing of the Red Sea? Certainly it is a startling 
procedure unless the dew is to be symbolical of the cloud; and 
therefore it is clear that Dante is baptized ‘‘in the cloud,’’ the 
hundred spirits “in the sea.” 

But Dante has gone a step further. I said above that this 
baptism is to serve a functional purpose. He has combined it with 
John’s baptism unto penance as part of his architectural design. 
For in Canto IX, 109-115, we see how in a symbolized Ash 
Wednesday ceremony Dante commences his period of penance. 
“‘Devoutly I flung me at the holy feet (that is, of the angel of 
penance) ; for mercy I craved that he would open the door to me; 
but first thrice on my breast I smote. Seven P’s on my forehead he 
described with the point of his sword; and ‘Do thou wash these 
wounds when within,’ he said’’ (Purg. IX, 109-115). The 
meaning is obvious. The period of purgation which Dante must 
go through is symbolized by the lenten penance, for instead of 
ashes, Dante receives the seven P’s, symbol of the seven capital sins 
—peccata. 

Why, it may be asked, does it follow that Dante here has 
employed the figure of the baptism of John unto penance? As all 
commentators agree, the Purgatorio represents life on earth; the 
Christian life is continually purgational, for baptism does not 
take away the inclination to sin. Dante himself had sinned in life, 
and like the rest of mankind, was obliged to practice penance in 
order to obtain mastery over his innate evil tendencies. So up the 
steep slopes of purgatory he must drag his tortured body, expiating 
for his transgressions on each of its seven terraces. As symbol of 
his progressive mastery over vice, a P is removed from his brow as 
he leaves its corresponding terrace. Finally, arrived at the top of 
the mountain and on the outskirts of the earthly Paradise the last 
P is removed. ‘‘Free, upright, and whole is thy will,”’ says Virgil, 
‘wherefore I do crown and mitre thee over thyself’’ (Purg. 
XXVII, 139-142). 

The earthly paradise in which Dante now finds himself is 
a beautiful forest through which flow the rivers Lethe and Eunoe. 
It is a place of brightness, the breeze is laden with sweet odors, 
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and the delicately trembling leaves murmur a bass accompaniment 
to the song of the birds. In sheer delight Dante wanders about 
this ‘‘ancient wood’’ made for Adam. But we will let the Divine 
Comedy speak for itself: 


Already my slow steps had carried me so far within the ancient wood, 
that I could not see whence I had entered; 

And lo, a stream took from me further passage which, towards the left 
with its little waves, bent the grass which sprang forth on its bank. 

All the waters which here are purest, would seem to have some mixture 
in them compared with that which hideth nought. . . 

With feet I halted and with mine eyes did pass beyond the rivulet, to 
gaze upon the great diversity of the tender blossoms! 

And there appeared to me, even as on a sudden something appears which, 
through amazement, sets all other thoughts astray, 

A lady solitary, who went along singing, and culling flower after flower, 
wherewith all her path was painted... . 

As a lady who is dancing turns her round with feet close to the ground 
and to each other, and hardly putting foot before foot, 

She turned towards me upon the red and upen the yellow flowerets, not 
otherwise than a virgin that droppeth her modest eyes (Purg. 
XXVIII, 22-49). 

In answer to his questions, she tells him that this was the nest 

prepared for Adam and Eve, had they not fallen. With regard 


to the river, she adds: 


The water which thou seest wells not from a spring that is fed by mois- 
ture which cold condenses, like a river that gains and loses volume, 

but issues from a fount, constant and sure, which regains by God’s will, 
so much as it pours forth freely on either side. 

On this side it descends with a virtue which takes from men the memory 
of sin; on the other it restores the memory of every good deed. 

On this side Lethe, as on the other Eunoe ’tis called, and works not except 
first it is tasted on this side and on that. 

This exceedeth all other savours (Purg. XXVIII, 121-134). 


Dante and Matilda, each walking on opposite sides of the 
river, follow its course until suddenly the forest is illuminated 
by an intense light, and in the distance are heard the sweet refrains 
of music, the prelude to a mystical procession which now comes 
along Matilda’s side of the stream. Dante stops to admire the 
marvelous spectacle. The procession deploys before him, preceding 
a chariot drawn by a Griffon (symbolically representative of 
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Christ), and at the precise moment when the chariot arrives in 
front of Dante, a clap of thunder brings the cortege to a stop. 
Beatrice then descends from heaven in a shower of lilies, and 
standing in the chariot, instead of greeting him in a friendly man- 
ner, rebukes him severely for his sinful life. Relentlessly, she forces 
him to make a public confession of his sins, following which, 
stunned by the agony of remorse, Dante swoons. 

When Dante comes to his senses, he finds that he is neck 
deep in the waters of Lethe and is being drawn through the water 
by Matilda to the opposite bank. ““The fair lady opened her arms, 
clasped my head, and dipped me where I must needs swallow of 
the water; then she drew me forth, and led me bathed within the 
dance of the fair ones’’—i.e., the cardinal virtues. Dante has for- 
gotten his sins. In other words, he has been absolved and enters 
into paradise, the promised land. It seems scarcely necessary to 
add that we have here the symbolized sacrament of Penance under 
the appearance of baptism, and that in order to symbolize fully 
the sacrament of penance, Dante has employed the figure of the 
baptism of Christ which remits sin. It is also a figure of the bap- 
tism in the Jordan as giving admittance to the kingdom of God. 

In an article published in ORATE FRATRES, March 1940, I 
showed how the whole of the Purgatorio can be explained in 
terms of Lent and the Holy Week liturgy. Leaving for another 
time the description of Holy Thursday and Good Friday in the 
Divine Comedy, and choosing only those portions which illustrate 
Dante’s use of baptism, we will see how the bathing of Dante 
in Lethe and the drinking of Eunoe are based on the prayers for 
the blessing of the font on Holy Saturday; how Lethe represents 
the sacrament of penance, and Eunoe the sacrament of the Euchar- 


2 


ist. 





*The reader unversed in the symbolism of the Church may find it strange 
that each of the seven sacraments can be symbolized by water. In Christian 
art a common symbol of Christ, as Redeemer, is the picture of a slain lamb 
from whose side flows a stream of water which branches forth into seven 
rivulets, indicating that the seven sacraments derive their efficacy from the passion 
and death of our Lord. There is, moreover, scriptural justification for this; 
especially the symbolizing of the Eucharist as water. St. Paul writes: ‘“‘I would 
not have you ignorant, brethren, that our Fathers were all under the cloud and 
passed through the sea. And all were baptized in the cloud and the sea... . 
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We will now quote as fully as space will permit those pas- 
sages from the blessing of the font which explain the rivers Lethe 
and Eunoe and clarify the symbolism of the last part of the Pur- 
gatorio, The significant passages are in italics. 

O God, whose Spirit in the very beginning of the world moved over 
the waters, that even then the nature of water might receive the virtue 
of sanctification; O God, who by water didst wash away the crimes of 
the guilty world, and by the pouring out of the deluge didst give a figure 
of regeneration, that one and the same element might in a mystery be the 
end of vice and the beginning of virtue: graciously behold the face cf 
Thy Church, and multiply in her the number of the regenerate, who by 
the streams of Thy abundant grace fillest Thy city with joy, and openest 
the fonts of baptism all over the world for the renovation of nations; 
that by command of Thy majesty it may receive the grace of Thy only 
Son from the Holy Ghost. 

May this holy and innocent creature be free from all the assaults of 
the enemy and purified by the removal of all malice. May it be a living 
fountain, a regenerating water, a purifying stream; that whosoever shall 
be washed in this saving bath may obtain, by the operation of the Ho!y 
Ghost, the grace of perfect sanctification. 

Who made thee flow from the fountain of paradise and commanded 
thee to water the whole earth with thy rivers, who changing thy bitter- 
ness in the desert into sweetness made thee fit to drink, and produced thee 
out of a rock to quench the thirst of the people. 1 bless thee also by our 
Lord Jesus Christ His only Son, who in Cana of Galilee changed thee into 
wine by a wonderful miracle of His power . . ., who walked upon thee 
dry foot, and was baptized in the name of the Father, and the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. 

The Paschal candle, the vivid symbol of Christ in the Easter 
season, is then plunged thrice in the water, after which the priest 
says: 

Here may the stains of all sins be washed out; here may human 
nature created to Thy image, and reformed to the glory of its maker, 
be cleansed from all the filth of the old man; that all who receive this 
sacrament may be born again new children of true innocence. 


And all did eat the same spiritual food, and all drank the same spiritual drink; 
and they drank of the spiritual rock that followed them, and the rock was 
Christ.’’ All of which passage, as interpreted by the Church. means that under 
the conduct of Moses the Israelites received baptism in figure, that they partook 
of the body and blood of our Lord in figure by eating of the manna and 
drinking of the water brought miraculously from the rock. St. Thomas says, 
“‘the sacrifice of Christ is signified by the sacrifice of Melchisedech, so also is it 
signified by the water which in the desert flowed from the rock’’ (Summa III, 
q. 74, art. 6). 
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One point we will call particular attention to: namely, that 
we have here in the blessing of the font the literary source of the 
rivers Lethe and Eunoe, for which the Danteists have been search- 
ing these many years. Grandgent, for instance, suggested various 
possible sources, ranging from Pliny, the Bible, and different me- 
dieval legends, but confesses, as they all do, that the real source is 
unknown. The original, and I say it without the slightest doubt, 
is a passage from the prayer for the blessing of the font: that one 
and the same element might in a mystery be the end of vice and 
the beginning of virtue. For that, when we analyze the function 
of Lethe and Eunoe, is precisely what Dante is saying. Matilda 
says that, though two rivers, they are the same water: ‘‘On this 
side Lethe, on the other Eunoe ’tis called.”’ 

The mistake of the Danteists is that they sought for a source 
in which two rivers are named as such. Dante, however, was a 
theologian who knew both the Scriptures and the liturgy. He was 
concerned with the effects of baptism, the remission of sin and the 
grace to do good works. For fundamental to Christian theology 
is the belief that baptism is at once a mystical resurrection, a sym- 
bol of regeneration, and the commencement of a new life. It is 
impossible to die to sin without commencing to live the life of 
grace, as St. Paul says in so many different ways: ‘‘For we are 
buried together with Him by baptism into death, that as Christ 
is risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, so may we also 
walk in the newness of life’’ (Rom. 6:4), or, ‘“Therefore if you 
be risen with Christ, seek the things that are above.’’ This, in 
substance, and in verbal agreement, is the meaning of Lethe and 
Eunoe. 

All doubts that Lethe and Eunoe are symbols of the saving 
waters of baptism and the life-giving waters of the Eucharist dis- 
appear when we compare more closely the above-quoted prayers 
with Matilda’s explanation of the rivers. The fount, constant and 
sure, from which they issue, ‘“‘which regains by God’s will all 
that it pours forth freely on either side,”” is the wounded side of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the merits of whose passion and death are 
inexhaustible, because infinite. Lethe and Eunoe are the same water, 
though differently called in different places, just as it is the same 
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grace of Christ that operates in the sacraments of baptism and the 
Eucharist, though they are differently named and produce different 
effects. Even in minor details we find this same startling likeness: 
the water of baptism is to be purified from all malice that it may 
be a regenerating, a purifying stream—-which corresponds to what 
Dante says of Lethe ‘‘all the waters that here are purest’’ would 
seem turbid in comparison. 


Finally, when we study the actual baptism of Dante in 
Lethe we find that Matilda, who here represents the priest (the 
priest takes the place of Christ in the administration of the sacra- 
ments), walks across the surface of the water “‘lightly as a shut- 
tle," just as in the blessing of the font, it is stated that Christ 
walked ‘“‘dry-shod”’ over the waters. 


THE EUCHARIST IN THE PURGATORIO 


It remains only to be proved that by drinking of Eunoe 
Dante receives the Eucharist—the Viaticum. As usual, he has 
given the necessary clue. Lethe, Matilda says, must be drunk before 
Eunoe: ‘‘On this side Lethe, as on the other Eunoe ’tis called, and 
works not except first it is tasted on this side and that.’’ To the 
Catholic it is apparent that Dante here refers to the worthy 
reception of the Eucharist. If one is in the state of sin, the sacra- 
ment of penance is necessary, else, instead of working unto salva- 
tion, it will work unto damnation. The reference to the “‘sweet 
savour’ of Eunoe is likewise a common phrase descriptive of the 
Eucharist in the literature of the Middle Ages. For example, in 
the quaint language of Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, we read of Gala- 
had receiving the Holy Grail: ‘““There he received his Savior, and 
after him so received his fellows, and they thought it so sweet it 
was marvelous to tell’? (Book XX). 


This point settled, we have now come to the closing stanzas 
of the Purgatorio, to the source of Lethe and Eunoe and of Dante’s 
reception of the Eucharist. In company with Beatrice and Matilda, 
Dante arrives at the fountainhead whence spring Lethe and Eunoe. 
“In front of them,” says Dante, “I seemed to behold Euphrates 
and Tigris welling up from one spring and parting like friends 
that linger. O light, O glory of human kind, what water is this 
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that here pours forth from one source, and self from self doth 
wend away?” And Beatrice: ‘‘Pray Matilda that she tell it thee.’’ 
But Matilda does not tell, which has been one of the difficulties 
of the interpreters ever since, for, at best, her reply is enigmatic. 
Then Beatrice: “But behold Eunoe, which there flows on; lead 
him to it, and as thou art wont, re-quicken his fainting virtue.” 
In other words, Beatrice commands Matilda, the symbol of priest- 
hood, to give Communion to Dante, as the priest is wont. Dante 
accompanies Matilda to the stream, and, having drunk of its 
waters, cries out in ecstacy: 
If, reader, I had greater space for writing, I would sing, at least in part, 
of the sweet draught, which never would have sated me; 
but forasmuch as all the pages ordained for this second canticle are filled, 
the curb of art no longer lets me go. 
I came back from the most holy waves, born again, even as new trees 
renewed with new foliage, pure and ready to mount to the stars. 
These most holy waves cannot be other than the “‘Sacratissi- 
mum Sacramentum, the sweet draught which would never have 
sated him.’’ For Dante is not bathed in Eunoe; he merely drinks 
of it. Structurally, this is important, inasmuch as with these words 
the Purgatorio is concluded and immediately after in the Paradiso 
Dante mounts to heaven. And for this the Eucharist as Viaticum 
was the necessary grace. As St. Thomas says: ‘““This sacrament 
gives us the power to arrive at glory, and therefore it is called 
the Viaticum’’ (Summa III, q. 79, art. 2). 


DUNSTAN TUCKER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 











If I were to compare the Divine Comedy and the 
liturgy, I would have to use the same words to describe 
them: that they are an harmonious structure of actions, 
words, and songs—a drama played between God and 
man, the dramatic picture of the most saintly and the 
most wicked people of all times, all civilizations, cul- 
tures and nations.—CYRIL VERSCHAEVE in Tijdschrift 
Voor Liturgie. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


UNDERSTANDING THE PSALMS" 


NLESS a Christian understands that the relationship of the 
psalms with the New Covenant is an essential condition 
for their correct interpretation, he will never enter into 
their meaning. The fear of appearing ignorant has driven 
many people to concentrate their studies exclusively on the 
: literal interpretation of the original text as far as it can 
be reconstructed. In their opinion it seems to be all important what the 
composer of the psalm wished to express, what his idioms mean, etc. 
Such knowledge is undoubtedly most helpful, yet the student of the 
Scriptures ought never to forget that the Holy Ghost is the real author 
of them, and makes use of the personal talents of the writer for the 
all-embracing ends of divine Providence; namely, the Kingdom of God 
here on earth, of which we understand the Incarnation to be the essence. 

The traditional classical interpretation of the psalms, to which the 
Fathers devoted themselves, developed along these theological lines, and 
succeeding generations up to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries contin- 
ued to add some quota of further elucidation to the inexhaustible spiritual 
wealth of the psalms. The early Christian Church seems to have positively 
neglected the bonds with the historical past of the Hebrew people. There 
were numerous converts from Judaism well-equipped with what would 
nowadays be considered as the most essential knowledge for the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. Yet the Church and her official teachers were 
content to instruct the faithful “that all things must needs be fulfilled 
which are written in the law of Moses and in the prophets and in the 
psalms concerning Me. Then He opened their understanding that they 
might understand the Scriptures. And He said to them: ‘Thus it is 
written and thus it behoved Christ to suffer and to rise again from the 
dead, the third day’” (Luke 24: 44-47). The apostles were not slow, 
after their divine Master had thus clearly pointed it out to them, to make 
frequent references to the psalms—always in the sense of their being 
fulfilled in Christ and in His Kingdom, the Church. 

The first attempts at a written commentary on the psalms have 
probably not come down to us. A few of Origen’s homilies, translated 
by Rufinus, bear the first witness to the method and the exegetical 
principles of the early ecclesiastical writers. The fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, which produced the great masters of exegesis, have also created 
the most excellent commentaries on the psalms—works which have served 
as examples to numberless later writers for over a thousand years. The 
most outstanding names in the East are St. Athanasius (d. 373), Basil 





*Condensed from the Buckfast Abbey Chronicle, X, 2. 
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the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria, and above all, St. 
Chrysostom, who in his superb homilies explained to the faithful the 
whole psalter. In the West, the most important commentators are St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine. The great bishop of Milan saw in the psalms, 
so well known and loved by the people, a powerful means of teaching 
them the law of God; whilst the famous bishop of Hippo accentuated 
rather the mystical and typical sense. Cassiodorus and Prosper of Aqui- 
taine follow him very closely. 


Now it strikes us very forcibly that all these learned giants of 
Christian thought should have referred the psalms almost exclusively 
to Christ and His Church. They were not satisfied with the knowledge 
of the letter and its objective sense. The Christian truth urged them 
on to look for a more ample solution. Christ and the Church represented 
to them the full revelation of the truth and the complete outpouring of 
divine life here on earth. There was nothing in the Scriptures, and espe- 
cially in the psalms, which did not conspire to this one great reality. 
Many of the Fathers were in a much better position to verify the literal 
sense and historical aspect, and some of them have taken great pains to 
do so—as we can judge from the works of St. Jerome; yet the typical 
and mystical sense is to them of greater importance than the meaning 
of the letter. Thus St. Hilary says in his introduction to the psalms, 
“Whoever may be the authors of the psalms, everything must be read 
and understood in the light of the gospel.” And to quote only one pas- 
sage from St. Augustine, “In every one of the psalms, as you know well, 
we are accustomed to hear a familiar voice, and this voice is that of a 
man, who alone represents both the body and the Church, the head and 
the members” (Enarr. in Ps. 131, n. 2). Whilst St. Ambrose writes, 
“David has written the history of Christ in advance; in his own person 
he reflects the condition of mankind. But Christ in His own person 
takes up the sins of men, hence many psalms express the desire of the 
human race to return to God.” 

The numerous later commentaries, many of them the result of 
monastic contemplation and the love of the sacred psalmody, have 
imbibed the spirit of the Fathers—although each writer gave his work 
some special originality by pointing to the spiritual, moral or mystical 
treasures which hitherto seemed to have remained unobserved. To men- 
tion only a few names, such as St. Bede (d. 735) who avoids nothing 
more carefully than to depart from the spirit and example of the great 
doctors, Remigius of Auxerre, Bishop Bruno of Wurzburg (d. 1045), 
Bruno of Segni, Odo of Asti, and especially Rupert of Deutz at the end 
of the twelfth century. Among a few later commentators the Carmelite 
General Ayguanus (c. 1380) enjoyed particular popularity. Even the 
most noted theologians regarded the psalms as rich sources of intellec- 
tual knowledge. Both St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bonaventure have 
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written excellent commentaries, which, apart from the fact that the 
freedom of the Old Testament poet moves uneasily in the strict scholas- 
tic method, reveal as much depth of thought as their other theological 
works. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which brought the storm- 
clouds of the Reformation, applied the current ideas about the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures also to the psalms. The letter was now to be 
the chief guide in establishing the sense, and accordingly, the linguistic, 
historical and grammatical examination of the text became the prevalent 
study. This does not, of course, mean that a sharp line of division can 
be drawn just at the period of the Reformation. The literal and historical 
aspect of the psalms was not neglected in earlier centuries, but it was 
secondary in importance. The lines of a strictly literal explanation were 
followed already by the school of early Christian learning at Antioch, 
but Theodore of Mopsuestia, who may be considered the best representa- 
tive of that school, was sharply condemned when he tried to limit the 
mystery of Christ to a few prophetical passages in the psalms. On the 
other hand it cannot be asserted that the commentaries written by 
contemporaries of the humanists forgot the typical and mystical sense. 
The great Bellarmine, who wrote an Explanatio in Psalmos dedicated to 
Paul V, is sufficient proof that at least the Catholics did not prefer the 
science of historical and textual criticism to the spiritual and dogmatical 
values of the psalms. 

It is undoubtedly true that the increasing efforts of biblical students 
have, in the last few centuries, contributed an enormous amount of use- 
ful information to the literature about the psalms. Their work is to dig 
the foundations upon which the glorious building is erected that is 
Christ and His Church, the Kingdom of God. Yet we should miss the 
very essence of God’s plan, which made Him inspire the psalmist with 
sacred poetry, if we contented ourselves with an historical and literal 
sense. Once more a quotation from St. Augustine, taken from one of 
his homilies—Sermon 20—which we read at Matins on the ninth Sunday 
after Pentecost: “In the lessons which are now being read to us day 
by day, I have often warned you, that we must not follow the deathful 
letter to the abandonment of the quickening spirit. For it is thus that 
the Apostle saith, ‘the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life’ (2 Cor. 3: 
6). If we will understand only the plain meaning of the letter we shall 
get little or no edification from our readings in the divine Scriptures. All 
those things whereof we hear were types and images of things to come; 
and those things which were foreshadowed in the history of the Jews are, 
by the gift of God, fulfilled in us.” 

There is abundant evidence in our own days that the Church puts 
the greatest weight on the typical interpretation of the psalms. Does 
not the Encyclical Divino Afflatu of Pius X contain the very clear state- 
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ment that “under the letter of the psalm we can recognize the skilfully 
drawn image of Christ”? Anyone who reads the psalms with attention 
cannot fail to notice that those which describe the author or the people of 
God in sufferings, apply to the sacred passion of the Son of God and the 
tribulations of His Church; whilst the songs of victory represent His 
glory. Truly Christ’s reality has cast before it the shadow which is con- 
tained in the psalms, for Christ was in David—as St. Leo says in his 
homily De Passione Domini. We must therefore take the psalms out of 
their historical setting and transfer them into the midst of our Christian 
life, or rather, into our life with Christ. The Church has more right 
to use and to interpret the psalms than the priests and the people of the 
Old Testament had. They have now come into their own, they have been 
and are being fulfilled. Now, the new people of God sing them, because 
through the revelation of Christ they understand them. “Psalmus vox 
ecclesiae—The psalm is the voice of the Church,” says St. Ambrose, who 
like St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, loved to explain them to the peo- 
ple. 

The thought that Our Lord used the psalms frequently, both pri- 
vately and with His disciples, lends them an additional reverence and 
approval. He, the Redeemer, could apply them to a degree which the 
Jews, and even the apostles, did not expect. The latter saw it only after 
the resurrection when their divine Master opened their eyes. Christ 
still prays through the Church and with the Church; whatever hap- 
pens to her, happens to Him. Consequently we have every right to apply 
the psalms to present circumstances, the concrete conditions in which we 
find ourselves. This is true not only in regard to the Church as a whole, 
but also in the case of individual Christians, for the psalms contain 
everything divine and human. They are our expression of divine praise 
here on earth where we are never quite free from sorrow and anxiety. 
“It is characteristic of the psalms,” writes St. Athanasius, “that they 
contain the images and expressions of the soul, her emotions, her conver- 
sion and amendment so that it is possible to copy them as from a picture 
and thus to understand and assimilate them as they are there depicted. 
. . . In the book of psalms the listener learns and recognizes the move- 
ments of his soul and then he can according to his sufferings and worries 
gather therefrom the manner of his speech and action . . . and thus he 
feels as if these words were his very own” (Ep. ad Marcellinum). 


Need it surprise us, then, that for many centuries the psalms were 
learnt by heart not only by monks and priests but also by laymen. Chil- 
dren learnt them at school and it is nothing extraordinary that St. Bene- 
dict should expect his monks to learn them by heart. Once they were a 
consolation and an encouragement to the martyrs in prison; at banquets, 
at funerals, even at their daily work the people sang the psalms. St. 
Jerome enthusiastically relates that “wherever you turn you hear the 
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husbandman at the plow singing Alleluia, or in the sweat of his brow 
gathering in the harvest he refreshes himself with a psalm, the vine- 
dresser pruning the plants with his crooked knife, sings one of David's 
songs. These are the songs of the land and the songs of lovers, as the 
people say; thus the shepherd hums to himself and thus they wield the 
implements of the field” (Ep. 46). 

Has this golden age then passed for ever, and must we admit that 
we are no longer capable of learning the psalms, or blush at our reluc- 
tance to use them? No, the Church has continued to chant with never 
wearying solemnity the eternal songs of majesty, the plaintive strains of 
human sorrows, the sorrows of her children and always her own, the 
repentant words of sinners, the glad and cheerful songs of happiness 
and peace. Divine and human things are contained in the psalms and 
therefore they are befitting the Son of God made Man, they are His 
voice and they are ours, they are His words of praise to the heavenly 
Father as well as ours. The Bride and Bridegroom must necessarily sing 
together with an identical meaning in their words. Yes, the Church has 
kept up the sacred psalmody and will continue singing to the end of 
time, but her voice and her canticles no longer reach beyond the walls 
of her places of worship, they do not over‘low into the streets and the 
homes of the Catholic people. 

There is now reawakening amongst our layfolk a certain interest 
in the divine office and in the psalms, at least in those parts which are 
used in the texts of the Mass. Silently they follow a translation. But 
what is the reason that we have no public singing of the psalms; is it 
because Protestants are doing so—or is our mentality different from that 
of the ancient people of God and the ages of Christian faith? Surely 
it would not be more difficult to learn the singing of a psalm than to 
learn a new hymn tune. 

HUGH ZETTEL, O.S.B. 
Buckfast Abbey, England 


——————————LLLDDMD_CQRLQ9RQ_vQEPBeE FF 

Don’t be frightened of the psalms! Take it for 
granted that there ts something in them—for you—and 
something that you won’t get anywhere else. And per- 
haps especially if you think that you are very “‘ordi- 
nary,” and can’t cope with sublime sorts of prayer. The 
psalms are unique, though only by praying them—not 
by comparing them with other ancient literature, or 
arguing about their dates and so on—will you discover 
that uniqueness.—REV. C. C. MARTINDALE, Towards 
Loving the Psalms. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
MONSIGNOR FRANZ XAVER MUENCH 


mN his voluntary exile at Florence, Italy, Monsignor 
Muench died on October 19th. While assisting at a 
rosary devotion on October 7th he collapsed from a 
heart attack, but rallied somewhat soon after. 
Through twelve days he suffered, constantly praying 
“Deus in adiutorium meum intende.’’ His mind was clear to the 
last and he accepted his death joyfully and with complete resig- 
nation. R. I. P. 

The liturgical movement owes this great prelate a great deal. 
When in 1916 he became the first secretary general of the ““Katho- 
lischer Akademtker-Verband”’ (Association of Catholic University 
Graduates) he was thirty-three years old and already known for 
his brilliant mind. It was he who made of his Verband the impos- 
ing intellectual and spiritual vanguard of German Catholicism. 
His vast mind had the fullest grasp of the cultural obligations of 
Christians in our days. When the liturgical movement made its 
first timid steps into the public from Maria Laach, Dr. Muench 
threw the full weight of his imposing Verband into the balance. 
No “‘Akademiker’’ retreat, triduum, round table conference, au- 
tumn convention, publication or leaflet without its liturgical note. 
He brought the dialogue Mass to the intellectual elite and it was 
he who gave men like Adam, Herwegen, Guardini, Maritain and 
Dawson their great chances to reach his Verband through the spok- 
en and written word. He was the great stimulator for all good 
things Catholic and embraced with equal love his majestic home 
town Cologne, the baroque spires of Munich and Salzburg, the 
brick simplicity of Northern Gothic, and eternal Rome. Cologne 
had given him this all-embracing background, that “‘holy city’’ on 
the Rhine with its Latin beginnings, its Celtic inhabitants, its Ger- 
man language and its openness towards the twentieth century. Had 
he been a bishop his court would have been the center of art, science 
and all the noble things which have been “baptized” through the 
Christian spirit. He was a great leader, physically a towering giant, 
but with the heart of a child. 
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The liturgical movement owes him a great debt. Through 
him its bonds with modern “‘culture’’ were closely drawn; he it 
was who prevented the movement from becoming a romantic ache 
of dissatisfied reformers. 

Dr. Muench had his shortcomings. Catholic leaders regret that 
his high-minded idealism influenced too many of the Catholic 
elite to turn away from ‘“‘sordid politics,’’ thus making the Catho- 
lics politically leaderless, and their party the domain of small 
town union secretary politicians with no vision. There were no 
men to meet the rising tide of unsound nationalism and pseudo- 
revolutionary Nazism. For a few months he mistook the Nazi 
movement for a resurgence of all that was healthy in Germany, 
thinking that the youth must be right (like Mrs. Lindbergh in 
her latest book). He tried to save his life work and hoped it would 
be spared. He hoped he could carry through his great educational 
plans and the German edition of St. Thomas and many other 
enterprises sponsored by his Verband. But it all came to an end, 
when the ‘“‘New’’ Germany dissolved his organization and con- 
fiscated its last penny. 

Last summer he found somebody in Rome who knew my ad- 
dress and he wrote me a letter. Three times in twenty years we had 
tried to get together. In 1923 he offered me a position as his secre- 
tary at the great autumn convention in Ulm, Swabia. In 1935 
he selected me as his assistant. The first time, I did not accept 
his offer, because I wanted to be ordained first; the second time I 
was sent into exile before the Bishop could mail his letter to me. 
This time we hoped to elaborate a new form of cooperation. 
God decided otherwise. Dr. Muench’s friendship is one of my 
proudest memories. He is symbolic of one of the greatest efforts 
of German Catholicism and of its final apparent failure. Perhaps 
after this fire of persecution is over we shall find the gold he coined 
for us. 


Vale Francisce Xavert! 
H. A. R. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OuR Arn article in the latest Downside Review, written 
READERS to commemorate the fourteenth centenary of the 
birth of St. Gregory the Great, summarizes the 
findings of scholars concerning the Saint’s influence on the devel- 
opment of chant. We are on solid ground, it concludes, in holding 
that Gregorian chant is named after St. Gregory and that in the 
main it was put together by him. His work, however, was princi- 
pally one of organization and remodelling, rather than of compo- 
sition strictly so called. 

A telling comparison can be made between our own turbu- 
lent times and those of St. Gregory (who, as we know, inter- 
preted the chaos of his age as a definite sign that the end of all 
things was at hand). St. Gregory’s response to the “power of 
darkness’’ was preeminently the answer of prayer. This is also 
the answer of our recent popes. 

‘Just as, despite the sinister emergence in our modern world 
order of ever-widening fissures and in our European culture the 
ever-louder threat of final collapse, the popes of our age have 
nevertheless concerned themselves most insistently with the ques- 
tion of sacred music; so Gregory amid a flood of occupations, 
responsibilities, worries and harrowing disasters found time not 
only to codify the liturgical chant and to found a school of sing- 
ers, but even in his own person to train his choir boys, although 
this task involved his doing so from a sick bed. These two paral- 
lel facts surely invite some very deep consideration. That when 
the world gives every sign of tottering to its destruction, those 
who are the primary guardians of faith and morality should show 
themselves vitally concerned about such a subject as the art of 
music, must certainly seem at first sight like a flat contradiction 
to the normal dictates of prudence and custom—‘midsummer mad- 
ness’—as a very learned but prejudiced liturgist said of Pius X’s 
Motu Proprio.” 
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St. Gregory is ‘‘Great’’ because of his pastoral activity. His 
Regula Pastoralis, a mirror of priestly life, is a classic. It can’t 
be very extravagant, therefore, to think that modern pastors will 
not be wasting their time if they follow his example of personally 
attending to their choir. Even if they themselves are not exactly 
accomplished singers. We are not told that St. Gregory had a 
good voice. In fact, we may legitimately amuse ourselves with the 
mental picture of the Saint struggling—and the congregation 
squirming—through a preface. But he was most certainly con- 
cerned for the proper worship in the house of God. And if music 
is to be ‘‘double prayer,”’ it must above all be understanding 
prayer, not merely beautiful sound. The pastor’s periodic visit at 
choir-rehearsal, with a few minutes explanation of the liturgy 
of the Sunday or feast, would work marvels. It would be a big 
step towards ‘‘active and intelligent participation’ on the part of 
the congregation’s representatives. 

Perhaps we need a little more of that “‘midsummer madness”’ 
—or rather, ‘‘midwinter madness,’’ since summer choirs, alas, are 
going the way of all flesh. 

* * * 

Ordinarily we don’t think it necessary to call attention to 
articles on the liturgy appearing in current American Catholic 
periodicals. But if any of our readers should have missed it, we 
urge them to get America of December 14th and enjoy ‘The 
Laity Begs for Spiritual Aid,’’ by Mrs. Imelda Rausch. Perhaps 
the article evoked in us that traditional ‘“‘warmth around the 
heart’’ feeling all the more readily for its contrast with Fante’s 
Dago Red, which we had just finished reading. Fante is an expert 
at telling a yarn; about that there can be little question. But his 
book reveals in a terrifying manner how a Catholic elementary 
and high school education can sometimes leave a child quite inno- 
cent of any real understanding of Catholicism. Religion becomes 
what the philosophers declare to be impossible: all accidents and 
no substance. 

It is too bad Mrs. Rausch did not reveal the name of the 
school from which she graduated. Her essay would have been an 
excellent advertisement of the college’s Catholic standards. 
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It is St. Valentine’s day! Flowers and cards and hearts and 
kisses go on their merry round. Most people, even Catholics, never 
stop for one moment to think and wonder who St. Valentine 
was, where he lived and where he died. But his feast, at the very 
budding of early spring, is celebrated joyously in northern climes. 
In England and in France, in the Middle Ages, there was a belief 
that on St. Valentine’s day the birds, glad to be alive after a 
long, cold winter, met in the heavens and began to pair; and 
so popular custom made it a day for the young who flurried about 
like the spring birdlings, acting perhaps just as foolishly. 

In Rome, where this saint lived and died, a martyr for Christ, 
his feast is just that of any other martyr recorded in the martyr. 
ology of the Church. But, in the first centuries, it was not thus. 
St. Valentine had a basilica all his own, one Roman mile out on 
the Flaminian Way; we are told that it was “munifice ornata,”’ 
magnificently ornate, and was one of the wonders of early Chris- 
tian Rome. In the itinerary of all the pilgrims of that time, we 
read: ‘“‘As thou approachest the city from the north and meetest 
the Flaminian Way, thou wilt find the great basilica restored by 
Pope Honorius, where rest the holy martyr Valentine and other 
martyrs who are also buried there.’’ It was the first church of 
Rome which the pilgrims traveling from the north came upon 
after their long, wearisome journey on foot; for in those days they 
walked from Germany, from France, from Catholic England, 
from holy Ireland, over the mountains and plains and rivers, in 
cold, in heat, in rain and sun and dust. A great desire urged 
them on their way, that of praying at the tombs of the apostles 
Peter and Paul, and of visiting the shrines of the holy martyrs 
Valentine, Lawrence, Agnes, the three they specially venerated. 
But Valentine’s basilica was greater and more beautiful than the 
others, and it rejoiced the hearts and gladdened the eyes of the 
pilgrims who came from the north. It was their first sight of 
Holy Rome and the last as they left it, when they turned their 
faces to their far-away homes. Valentine welcomed them on 
arriving and wished them God-speed when they left. It was per- 
haps on this account that his memory was especially dear to them, 
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whereas it is noted that pilgrims reaching Rome by other roads 
never had this cult for St. Valentine. The northerners carried it 
home and celebrated his feast annually on February 14th, the 
day of his martyrdom, at the first peep of spring. It was, doubtless 
the cold wave of Protestantism that turned it into the feast of 
the birds, the day of lovers, purposely relegating St. Valentine 
into legendary oblivion. 


Catholic liturgy tells us that he was a Roman priest, who 
was martyred for the love of Christ towards the end of the third 
century, in 269, under the emperor Aurelius Claudius, surnamed 
the Goth. Whoever goes to the church of Santo Stefano Rotondo 
can see the martyrdom of St. Valentine depicted in one of the 
many frescoes which cover its circular walls. Nothing more is 
known of this holy martyr; after he was decapitated, his body 
was taken by a Christian woman, called Sabinilla, and buried in 
her property, one mile outside the city walls, on the Flaminian 
Way, as the Roman law provided. It was in his honor that the 
Flaminian Gate was to become St. Valentine’s Gate. He was buried 
in a catacomb, dug into the side of Monte Parioli, which is a hill 
just outside the city. This catacomb of St. Valentine is still seen 
today. It is a tiny one compared to Rome’s great catacombs; it was 
never extended for miles, as most of these were, for it was begun 
at the very end of the persecutions, and soon after, the emperor 
Constantine gave peace to the Church, who emerged out of the 
darkness of the catacombs and blossomed forth in her first glory 
under the bright Roman sky. The cult of the martyrs of the 
catacombs then grew and spread and beautiful churches were 
built in their honor. ‘““TIBIGLORIAVALENTINI,” we read on 
an inscription in his catacomb. The glory of St. Valentine shone 
forth in this great basilica with its vast porticoes, and he must 
have obtained many favors and graces to have won such devotion 
and to be so beloved! For he was not like St. Agnes or St. Law- 
rence, whose heroic story everyone knew. Tradition tells us only 
that he was a Roman priest and a martyr; perhaps the pilgrims 
of those early days knew more about him than we do and who 
can tell what has vanished in the mists of time! There is mention 
made of a Valentine, bishop of Terni, 70 miles out on the Flami- 
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nian Way; but no record or trace or inscription has ever been found 
there, so it is believed that it was the memory of the martyred 
Valentine that was wafted along the way by the returning pil- 
grims, who carried it lovingly to their homes, many, many miles 
away from Rome on her seven hills. 


Then came the dread invasions. Rome was sacked and burned 
and ruined. St. Valentine’s lovely basilica fell into a sad state, the 
country around was infested with brigands, the pilgrims no longer 
came. So his precious relics were brought, for greater safety, into 
the city to the church of Santa Prassede, on the Esquiline hill, 
where they lie today. Little by little, as the swift feet of time 
passed on, all trace of his great basilica was lost, lost and buried 
completely for many centuries, until, in the sixteenth century, 
Antonio Bosio, called the Christopher Columbus of the cata- 
combs, discovered its ruins at the foot of Monte Parioli. Then 
they were lost again, until in 1880, when the wide streets of new 
Rome were being laid out, the foundations and vestiges of the 
basilica came to light and the little catacomb was found and rec- 
ognized as that of St. Valentine. Many scattered inscriptions, 
broken sculptures and sarcophagi—tiny, torn bits of the past 
splendor, now completely vanished except as a legend—were also 
found. All that is seen today are a few low walls, fragments of 
columns and pavement and the catacomb, where the feast is cele- 
brated on February 14th. It is now a wide, cheerful catacomb, 
because it was at one time used as a wine cellar when its narrow 
galleries were considerably widened, thus unfortunately destroy- 
ing many tombs. Rough arches were made here and there, through 
which one can see in several directions at a time, something unusual 
in a catacomb. On St. Valentine’s day, it is lit with many candles 
placed on small triangular pieces of wood set along the brown 
tufa walls; they cast, through the arches, a soft, subdued light, a 
light intermingled with shadows, through which we can see the 
primitive inscriptions, so simple and touching in their earnest 
faith—the vivid and precious faith for which so many of the in- 
mates of these catacombs have died! It is warm and dry inside, 
in sharp contrast with the chill damp air outside—Roman winters 
can be surprisingly cold. In the morning, there are two Masses said 
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on a simple altar, set in the widest part. In the early afternoon, 
there is a short procession around the catacomb, as the litany of 
the saints is sung by a very small congregation, for Monte Parioli 
is still rather out of town and the indolent Romans object to 
transportation and find their city already too large for their taste. 
The familiar and beautiful litany, which is sung so often in holy 
Rome, is devoutly chanted by the processing faithful; it is like 
calling on all of one’s powerful friends in heaven for help and 
comfort in this ‘‘valley of tears.’’ “Sancte Valentine, Sancte Valen- 
tine, Sancte Valentine, ora pro nobis!’’ this invocation is sung 
three times where his tomb beneath the altar, called in Rome 
“confession,”’ still remains. 

And so, when one knows his story and has visited his cata- 
comb and thus celebrated his feast, the St. Valentine of St. Valen- 
tine’s day ceases to be a myth of cards and shop-window displays 
and becomes, at least to Catholics, a real person and a living saint, 
who, from his glory in heaven, can help and protect and intercede 
for us. 

Tibi gloria, Valentine! 

CAROLA MAC MURROUGH 


Rome, Italy 





oO 


THE PSALMS OF THE LITTLE HOURS ON SUNDAY 
PRIME 


PsaLtm 117: A Feast SONG 
Originally this jubilant thanksgiving hymn was a processional chant- 
ed by the priests and people on their way to the temple. It is quite 
probable that the restoration of the feast of Tabernacles by Nehe- 
mias was the occasion for its composition. From the tenor of the 
psalm it is evident that some major deliverance from gentile domina- 
tion is commemorated, very likely the return from the Babylonian 
captivity. 

Vv. 1-4 (Give praise . . .): Oveture. 

Vv. 5-9 (In my trouble . . .): Aid from God highly superior to that 
from creatures. 

Vv. 10-13 (The voice of rejoicing ...): The song of deliverance! 

V. 19a (Open ye .. +): On nearing the temple the leader of the proces- 
sion calls upon those within to open the gates. 

V. 19b (This is the gate ...): The reply from within the temple. 
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Vv. 20-29 (I will give glory . . .): Concluding prayer within the sanc- 


tuary. 


PsaLM 118: THE Law AND Its BLEssINGs 


Ps. 
Ps. 


Ps. 


Ps. 


Ps, 


Unaccustomed to contemplation, though well accustomed to con- 
stant change, we may find this psalm of 176 verses intensely boring, 
a monotonous, pointless, endless repetition of a none too appealing 
theme. Contemplation is synonymous with love, and the lover is 
never satisfied with a single protestation. Repetition is true love’s 
greatest joy. The psalmist is in love with the word of the Lord (as 
also those ought be who pray with him); consequently there is no 
logical progression, no finely-knit development, rather a spontaneous 
appreciation of the Law, its beauty, its depth, its blessings. Psalm 
118, however, is symmetrical in that a definite alphabetical order is 
observed in the original, each of its twenty-two strophes beginning 
with its corresponding letter of the Hebrew alphabet; each strophe, 
moreover, is cast in exactly the same mold, having eight verses, each 
containing one of the eight synonyms used to describe the Law: 
way, testimonies, judgments, justifications, commands, precepts, 
words, law. This psalm has been called the rosary of the psalter. 
118: é (Blessed are the undefiled . . .): Fidelity in God’s service. 
118: it (Give bountifully . . .): God’s ordinances cannot be kept 
except with God’s graces. 


TERCE 


5. 118: iii (Set before me ...): Sincere longing for a deeper understand- 


ing of the divine Jaw. 

118: iv (Be mindful .. .): Comfort flowing from the observance of 
God’s will. The influence of V. 14: “I rose at midnight to give praise 
unto Thee,” upon the office of Matins is easily seen upon reading 
chapter 16 of the Rule of St. Benedict. 

118: v (Thou hast done well . . .): The “good” strophe; how often 
the word occurs in this stanza! 


SEXT 


118: vi (My soul hath fainted .. .): Apart from Thy word: dark- 
ness, despair, death. V. 2. “I am become like a bottle in the frost”— 
the Hebrew has: “Like a bottle in smoke.” The wine-filled skin 
(bottle) was hung in smoke to mature the wine more quickly. In 
the process the skin grew black and wrinkled: so, too, has Israel 
grown wrinkled and hideous through affliction, and the mourning 
which she wears is like the blackness of the skin-bottle. But as the 
wine becomes mellow in the skin, so does Israel’s knowledge of the 
Law grow fuller and deeper through her suffering (Boylan: The 
Psalms). 
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Ps. 118: vit (Ob, how have 1 loved ...): Thy Law: my wisdom, my 
lamp, my joy! 

Ps. 118: viii (1 have hated . . .): The “profession” strophe. “When he 
hath placed it (the written formula of solemn profession) on the 
altar, let the novice next begin the verse: ‘Uphold me, O Lord, 
according to Thy word and I shall live; and let me not be con- 
founded in my expectations!’ Then let all the brotherhood repeat 
this verse three times, adding the Gloria Patri. Then let that novice 
brother cast himself down at the feet of all that they may pray 
for him, and from that day let him be counted in the brotherhood” 
(Rule of St. Benedict, Ch. 58). 


NONE 


Ps. 118: ix (Thy testimonies . . .): Thy words, O Lord, are light and 
life even to little ones! 

Ps. 118: x (I cried . . .): The soul’s quickening is from God alone. V. 
3: “I prevented the dawning of the day,” i.e., | anticipated the morn- 
ing during my nightly vigil. 

Ps. 118: xi (Princes have persecuted me ...): The good fortune of the 
elect. V. 4: “Seven times a day 1 have given praise to Thee,” has 
been appropriately applied to the day hours of the divine office. “It 
was of these hours (Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, Com- 
pline) that the prophet hath said: ‘Seven times a day I have given 
praise to thee” (Rule of St. Benedict, Ch. 16). 

oO 





LITURGICAL At long last we are able to announce the publica- 
BRIEFS tion of a series of liturgical souvenir cards. Readers 
have frequently inquired where suitable cards, for 
births and baptisms, confirmation, weddings, etc., could be pro- 
cured. Now we have a fully satisfactory answer: from the Eccle- 
siastical Art Department, O’Fallon, Mo. The designs are beauti- 
fully simple and appropriate, and the texts (from the liturgy) are 
chosen with intelligent care. The price, moreover, is moderate: 
with envelope, five cents each, discounts in lots. The series includes 
wedding announcements, wedding congratulations, baptismal and 
birthday announcements, baptismal souvenirs, confirmation souve- 
nirs, first holy Communion souvenirs, condolence cards, and occa- 
sional cards. Please help us spread the good news; we promise you 
a share in our “‘rake-off’’—spiritual of course. 


The recent death of Eric Gill has meant the loss of one of the 
ablest (and most apostolic) of Catholic artists and thinkers of a 
generation. He was vitally interested in the liturgical movement 
from its very beginnings. ORATE FRATRES gratefully and proudly 
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recalls his collaboration in its first cover design (the Lamb and the 
City of God) and several contributions from his pen. We trust 
and pray that divine Beauty mercifully looked after him, and 
granted him the vision of Itself, for the purity of whose earthly 
reflection he had fought so valiantly when still among the living. 
In one of the next issues we hope to print an appreciation of his 
work, especially in its relation to the liturgy, written by his close 
friend and our associate editor, Donald Attwater. 

In preparation for the National Eucharistic Congress to be 
held in St. Paul this summer, the archdiocesan sermon outline for 
the present year deals with the eucharistic Sacrifice. Archbishop 
Murray, who won the gratitude of all concerned for the liturgical 
movement by his sympathetic and encouraging Introduction to 
Father Ellard’s Men at Work at Worship, thus continues a tradi- 
tion that has been gaining ground during the last decade and was 
given special impetus by Cardinal Villeneuve in connection with 
the Canadian Eucharistic Congress in 1938. This emphasis on 
the active, sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist will, moreover, prove 
the best possible preparation for the Liturgical Week which con- 
venes in St. Paul in October. Again we are deeply in the Arch- 
bishop’s debt. 


Through an oversight, we neglected in the previous issue to 
call the attention of LDO members and others who are reciting 
parts of the divine office to the publication of the 1941 English 
Ordinal. As in former years, its price is fifteen cents. The present 
edition also includes outlines of the structure of each hour, as a 
help to beginners. 


Trimmings:—‘‘The breviary is so often relegated to odd 
moments, or crammed into the forty or fifty minutes before we 
climb into bed; and this is the result not only of boredom but of 
the feeling that the breviary is a thing apart, a sort of wife 
that we still have to support but whom we have long since 
divorced from bed and board and loving companionship.’’—Rev. 
Leo A. Cormican, O.M.I., in The Ecclesiastical Review. 

M. C., indignantly, after a Pontifical Mass at which some 
of the congregation communicated: ‘“The rubrics make no provi- 
sion for Communion of the people at a Pontifical. They should 
have been sent back to their seats, and told to come later.” 

Title of an article as given in table of contents of most recent 
Catholic Choirmaster: ‘‘Painsong Interpretation.’-—It sure is, 
sometimes! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CONGREGATION PRAYS. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher. 
The St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 1940. Pp. vi-92. Paper, 


$.25. 

The purpose of this booklet is most laudable: the faithful should 
be brought back to action and participation in the liturgy. The author 
makes ample use of liturgical texts. The technical arrangement follows 
well-established experience: pauses, asterisks, and grouping of phrases are 
clearly indicated. 

Experience will decide whether the methods used are a step forward 
in the right direction or a side-path. I am afraid that the prayers, espe- 
cially of the first two “Masses,” are too meditative and too doctrinal to 
be enjoyed and savored as prayers. They smack of schoolmaster and cate- 
chism. Would it not be better to keep educational intents out of the 
very arrangements of texts and to leave the “Mystery of Faith” in its 
original setting? However, there may be communities in which this 
book will serve as a transition to true communal celebration with the 
priest. 
A great deal of training is invested in this method. Would it not be 
easier to devote the same amount of labor to, let us say, the introduction 
of the dialog Mass and then to the sung Mass, sung by the people of 
God? It seems to me that this more direct approach would yield more 


lasting and fruitful results. 
? A. &. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. By Abbé Felix Klein. Translated by 
Daniel J. Sullivan. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, N. Y. 1940. Pp. 


293. Cloth, $2.50. 

The commonplace substitution made by the translator for the origi- 
nal title Le Dieu des Chrétiens is regrettable. In the first chapter, “Be of 
Good Heart,” the author “apologizes” for the fact that the Trinity is a 
mystery, but points out at the same time the value and importance of 
investigating its ineffable content. The second chapter, “The God of 
Reason,” the weakest in the book, contains a resumé of the chief argu- 
ments for God’s existence. This chapter might have been omitted entirely 
without detriment to the rest of the volume. After this introduction the 
author devotes five chapters to a study of what revelation tells us about 
the Trinity. The last nine chapters are an excellent theological and devo- 
tional treatise on the inner nature of the mystery. The book is well writ- 
ten in popular language with power and conviction. It vividly unfolds 
God’s inner life and shows how through grace man is drawn into this 
life. Among other recent attempts to popularize the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity this volume certainly deserves special recommendation. 

A. B. K. 
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JESUS AS MEN SAW HIM. By Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. P. J. Kenedy & 

Sons, New York, N. Y. 1940. Pp. 207. Cloth, $2.00. 

The desire has risen in many hearts: “I wish I could have lived at 
the time of Christ, and have actually seen Him.” Father Scott must have 
had this desire, as this loving study of Jesus testifies. He gives us a glimpse 
of our Lord as His contemporaries saw Him; he makes us live with the 
God-Man as He walks among men. But Father Scott does more than 
paint a picture of Jesus’ character. “The influence of Jesus on mankind 
is today as strong as it was when He dwelt among men” (p. 29). Christ 
is shown as our model and leader whom we, as His faithful followers, are 
urged to reproduce in our own lives by meditating upon His life. 

Perhaps it would have carried Father Scott beyond the scope of his 
fine little book to treat of Christ’s transforming life in His members; but 
this would have further enhanced the inspirational value of Jesus as Men 
Saw Him. For we need Christ at our side in a much more intimate manner 
than meditation makes possible. And Christ does live in us by grace. 
That is the heart of Christianity, and that is the basis for our Christ- 
likeness and Christ-reproduction. “I live, now not I, but Christ liveth 


in me.” 
x: &. B. 


THE MYSTERY OF FAITH. Book I: The Sacrifice of Our Lord. By Rev. 
Maurice de la Taille, S.J. Sheed and Ward, New York, N. Y. 1940. Pp. 
xx-255. Cloth, $3.50. 

There are two wholly admirable features about this English version 
of the first part of Father De la Taille’s monumental Mysterium Fidei: the 
industry of the translator and the faith of the publishers. We wonder, 
however, whether both could not have been more wisely and advan- 
tageously expended. Even if the original is “the most important theologi- 
cal treatise of the twentieth century,” as the publishers claim (but we 
for one venture to disbelieve), we fail to see any great good resulting 
from an English translation. The work is for the most part decidedly 
technical, and as such will be wrestled with only by “professional” theo- 
logians, who, it can be assumed, will generally be quite able to cope with 
the original. Nor is the translation—admittedly a difficult task—such as 
to encourage readers. The very first sentence of the Preface will furrow 
most foreheads: “In this treatise I deal first with the sacrifice and then 
with the sacrament of the Body and Blood of the Lord, with the sacrifice 
offered by our Lord Himself before the sacrifice offered by us every day 
in our churches, with the Last Supper before the institution of the Mass.” 

We sincerely hope that our pessimism is unfounded, and that The 
Mystery of Faith will not only grace many clerical bookshelves but will 
also studiously be pored over. At the same time, it seems to us that there 
are a number of other treatises, whose translation and publication would 
have proved more serviceable to the cause of theological study (and piety) 
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among English-speaking priests. To mention only one: Scheeben’s Mysée- 
rien des Christentums. There can be no doubt that modern American 
Catholic thought has been appreciably stimulated by the publishing firm 
of Sheed and Ward. We suggest that our debt to them could be made 
still greater by the publication, in idomatic English, of this masterpiece 


of “the greatest theologian of the nineteenth century.” 
Gc. L. DB. 


LIFE EVERLASTING. By Most Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by V. G. 
Agotai. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1940. Pp. 200. Cloth, $2. 
Tihamer Toth, an Hungarian by birth, was professor of homiletics 

at the University of Budapest, until about a year before his death. Being 

specially skilled in work with young people and metropolitan audiences, 
he was much in demand as a preacher. Because of the worth and quality 
of his sermons, now translated into many languages, he has acquired not 
only a national but also an international reputation both as author and 
preacher. As an author he has already won distinction through: Belief in 

God, The Great God, The Great Teacher, The Great Redeemer, The 

Risen Christ, and The Catholic Church. 

His latest volume, Life Everlasting, is a series of sixteen sermons on 
eschatological subjects. The topics, immortality, death, judgment, hell, 
purgatory and heaven, turn men’s minds forward to inevitable certainties 
and dreaded possibilities. The sermons are clearly organized and full of 
significant new thinking on old truths. Herein Toth shows that faith, 
despite a welter of human heartaches, sorrows, and temptations, over- 
comes the world. The style is Tothian—alive, warming, interesting. 

Priests, pastors, and missionaries will profit by reading Life Everlast- 


mg. 
M. A. P. 


SAKRAMENT UND CHRISTLICHES LEBEN (The Sacraments and Chris- 
tian Life). By Eugen Walter. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1940. 


Pp. 113. Cloth, $.65. 

The author proposes to solve a question that must at one time or 
another trouble every pastor of souls and even every serious-minded 
Christian. Does the reception of the sacraments really make people bet- 
ter? Or, to put it in another way: What influence have the sacraments 
in our life, and how do they manifest themselves in our external activity? 
Other people seemingly are as good and often better than Catholics, 
despite the fact that they receive no sacraments whatsoever or do not 
even go to church. 

The author does not dodge the issue; indeed he plunges into its very 
depths. He examines the question in the light of St. Paul’s teaching and 
of tradition. His conclusion is that Christian life means living the life 
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of Christ together with Him, suffering with Christ in order to be glori- 
fied with Him. Our imitation of Christ is no mere human effort, but a 
real conformation unto Christ accomplished through the sacraments. Hid 
with Christ in God, as it is on this earth, our life cannot be measured by 
external acts. Yet life manifests itself in activity, and the more confor- 
mity to Christ is realized in ourselves, the more this supernatural life 
will show itself externally in our behavior. 

This booklet is the final volume of a series on the sacraments that 
has appeared in the course of the past few years; each booklet consists 
of about 100 pages and can be obtained from the Herder Book Company 
at $.65 each. The author approaches each sacrament from a particular 
point of view, its social significance, but in his treatment he covers the 
whole theology of the sacrament. In the first part he presents a theo- 
retical and dogmatic exposition; then in the second part he applies the 
theory in many practical and instructive ways. We heartily recommend 
the entire series. 


R. K. B. 


STUDY THE MASS. By Dr. Pius Parsch. Translated by the Rev. William 
a The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1941. Pp. 118. Paper, 
Again Father Busch has rendered a service to the liturgical move- 

ment. This time it is the translation of an excellent pamphlet, prepared 

for study club use by the addition of questions and suggestions at the 
end of each chapter. As a consequence the scholarly work of Dr. Parsch, 

The Liturgy of the Mass,’ is now made available in this condensed form 

to a much larger group of readers who could not have afforded the larger 

publication. In preparing this work, Father Busch seems to have realized 
the importance of providing material that is within both the price and 
reading range of the average person and many will be grateful on both 
counts. These factors must be borne in mind if a knowledge of the liturgy 
is to become widespread. At the same time we venture to suggest that 
the book would find a ready response among high school and first-year 
college students as matter for a single semester course, with the larger 
volume used as a reference. The cover, in three colors, is attractively 
designed by Dom Joachim, the O. F. artist. 

P. A. N. 


THEN JESUS SAID. By Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S.J. The America Press, New 
York, N. Y. 1940. Pp. vii-140. Cloth, $1.50. 
These “reflections on the Sunday and feast-day gospels” (sub-title) 
are distinguished by a prayerful simplicity of style that inevitably brings 


1The Liturgy of the Mass, Parsch-Eckhoff, B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. $2.50. 
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the reader to a closer knowledge of Christ as seen in the gospels. They 
will undoubtedly prove valuable to the busy pastor in his weekly search 
of a few minutes’ sermon material. But if the pastor is seeking an explana- 
tion of the whole Sunday liturgy (not just the gospel), he will hardly 
find it here. There are books that explain the entire Sunday and feast-day 
Masses, but not enough of them. Perhaps Father Blakely will give us 
such a book in his next yearly round of reflections. It would be valuable 
and welcome. 
E. A. L. 


WONDER-WORLD OF THE SOUL. By a Sister of Notre Dame de Namur. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, N. Y. 1940. Pp. 180. Cloth, $1.50. 
Compilations of this kind can serve a good purpose. Especially in our 

own times, when even the recollected are likely to read on the run, laity 

and religious are grateful to find their literary winnowing done for them. 

Moreover, nearly every paragraph in this collection deserves individual 

consideration, which it will get from the reader who peruses Wonder- 

World of the Soul as its compiler intends, slowly and thoughtfully. 
Under the headings “Suffering,” “Obedience,” “Prayer,” “Progress,” 

etc., are quoted a goodly number of the best authors, among them St. 

Teresa, Pére de Caussade, Dom Marmion, Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, Dr. 

Adam, Dr. Tyciak, and Sister (not Saint, as the publishers have it) Eliza- 

beth of the Trinity. But certain of these writers do not readily supply 

short quotations; some fare very badly out of context, as witness the 
paradoxical Dom Chapman. We may question, too, the wisdom of spoon- 
feeding particles of such things as Dom Chapman’s letters to beginners. 

When a particular soul is ready for the mystics, Dom Chapman among 

them, he will go to their complete works, and be able to understand 

them. Just on this point, Wonder-World of the Soul, patently not for 
the advanced, shows a regrettable lack of coordination between method 
and content. 

Even if it overshoots its mark, this little volume will supply abun- 
dant food for reflection to many who have seriously begun the way of 
perfection. 


D. R. K. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 


THE AMERICA PRESS, New York, N. Y.: A Reading List for Catholics. 
Compiled by the National Catholic Library Association. 1940. Pp. 124. 
Paper, $.25. Then Jesus Said. Simple Reflections on the Sunday and Feast 
Day Gospels: Second Series. By Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S.J. 1940. Pp. ix- 
140. Cloth, $1.50. 
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ASCHENDORFFSCHE VERLAGSBUCHHANDLUNG, Muenster in Westf.: 
Hugonis a St. Charo Tractatus Super Missam seu Speculum Ecclesiae. Editit 
Gisbertus Soelch, O.P. 1940. Pp. 55. RM. 1.10. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: The Celebration of Mass. 
By Rev. J. O’Connell. Volume Two: The Rite of the Celebration of 
Low Mass. 1940. Pp. xii-235. Cloth, $4.00. Volume Three: The Rite 
of High Mass and Sung Mass. 1940. Pp. xiii-232. Cloth, $3.50. 


CATHOLIC MEN OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN FRANCISCO, San 
Francisco, Calif.: Catholic Action and the Priest. By Rev. John J. Hunt. 
1940. Pamphlet, n. p. g. 

THE DOLPHIN PRESS, Philadelphia, Pa.: The Church Edifice and Its Ap- 
pointments. By Very Rev. Harold E. Collins. Second Edition. 1940. Pp. 
xliii-296. Cloth, $1.50. 

J. FISCHER & SONS, New York, N. Y.: Credo. By Gretchaninoff. Sheet music, 
$.15. The Liturgical Organist. Volume III. By Carlo Rossini. Boards, 
$1.50. Mass in Honor of Our Lady. By Philip Kreckel. Sheet music, $.80. 
Voice parts, each $.35. Te Deum Laudamus. By Martin G. Dumler. Card- 
board, n. p. g. 

FRANCISCAN HERALD PRESS, Chicago, Ill.: Eucharistic Worship. By Dr. 
Ferdinand Baumberger (Bro. Augustine, T.O.S.F.). Translated by Pacific 
Hug, O.F.M. Pamphlet, $.05. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, N. Y.: The Flying Priest Over the Arc- 
tic. By Rev. Paul Schulte. 1940. Pp. xiii-267. Illustrations. Cloth, $2.75. 


B. HERDER BOOK CoO., St. Louis, Mo.: Conferences for Religious Communi- 
ties. Third Series. By Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J. 1940. Pp. v-189. Cloth, 
$1.75. History of the Catholic Church. Volume IV. By Rev. Fernand 
Mourret, S.S. Translated by Rev. Newton Thompson. 1940. Pp. x-740. 
Cloth, $4.00. 

P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York, N. Y.: By Jacob’s Well. A Planned 
Retreat. By Most Rev. James Leen, C.S.Sp. Translated by Rev. Edward 
Leen, C.S.Sp. 1940. Pp. x-419. Cloth, $3.50. Jesus as Men Saw Him. 
By Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. Pp. 207. Cloth, $2.00. Wonder-World of 
the Soul. By a Sister of Notre Dame de Namur. 1940. Pp. 180. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: America and the Cath- 
olic Church. By Rev. J. J. Walde. Pamphlet, $.15. Are You Missing 
Something? By Rev. Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. Pamphlet, $.10. The 
Drive for Decency in Print. Volume II. 1940. Pp. 220. Cloth, n. p. g. 
Holy Hour. Liturgical Prayers and Devotions Arranged for Private and 
Congregational Use. By Rev. Henry Frank. Pamphlet, $.10. Misstonary 
Responsibility. By Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing. Pamphlet, $.10. The 
Road to Peace. By Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman. Pamphlet, $.10. The 
Social Crisis and Christian Patriotism. By Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S. Pam- 
phlet, $.15. 

ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS, Paterson, N. J.: The Congregation Prays. 
By Rt. Rev. M. A. Schumacher. 1940. Pp. vi-92. Paper, $.25. Songs of 
the Rood. A Century of Verse by Sisters of the Holy Cross. 1941. Pp. 
xiii-115. Cloth, n. p. g. 

SHEED &% WARD, New York, N. Y.: The Mystery of Faith. Book I: The 
Sacrifice of Our Lord. By Rev. Maurice de la Taille, S.J. 1940. Pp. xviii- 
255. Cloth, $3.50. 

THE TRINITY PRESS, New York, N. Y.: Man and Modern Secularism. 
Essays on the Conflict of Two Cultures. 1940. Pp. 157. Paper, n. p. g. 
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